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effect is the sheer, lovely fabric which fashions ‘ 
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revers looped under satin sash girdle, wide flowing 
sleeves and tucked side panel tunics are new fashion 48 00 : 
notes; vestee of embroidered net. e : 
+ MODEL No. 5 ‘ 





‘THIS charming dress of sheer pin dotted Swiss 
muslin is in Copen, navy, pink or pale gray with 
white dots, also in all white. Long rolling collar of 
embroidered white organdie outlines surplice closing 
of bodice and matches a a. 
Very new in style is the ankle length three-tier skirt 
; : 38.00 


with self-covered buttons. 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States B 
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| THE | || Real Mattress Cleanliness 


ED ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which 


OM allows foreign matter to filter through and 
WW [ \ become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 


such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 


C I y : | I y 3 E N merely does away with part of the trouble. . 


What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


sl QUILTED 
The Woman’s National Political Excelsior MATTRESS P rotector 
W eekly which really solves this vexing problem. 


Fifty-two Issues of Authorita- 








tive News Concerning Woman’s 


Progress in the World of Affairs 





Send $2.00 Today in check or money 
J It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
order, to the of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding — wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
Look for the trademark sewed on every Pad 





SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
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| 171 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY | Excelsior Quilting Co. 
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“Wheel of Progress” 


The New Legislation Chart, revised 
to date. 


It shows, state by state, the legislative 
record on ten measures, selected as of 
vital importance to women and society. 


Incidentally it makes an interesting 
comparison between suffrage and non- 
suffrage states. 
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BUREAU OF CENSORS, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 

Some weeks since the press announced that a cable had been sent by German | J... j 
women to Miss Jane Addams to ask her to intercede with President Wilson in behalf | — i, 
of peace. In some of the press reports it was said that such a cable had been sent also 
tome. I have never received any such message, and I am writing to ask if you have ‘|| Fiillin: 





to int 
|| BPotte: 
| Elegisl 





lure s 


any record of its receipt. Anti-suffragists, meantime, seem to have profited sufficiently cig 
by some private line of connection to put forth repeatedly the statement that such a mes- 4 : 
sage was sent me. I am at a grave loss to understand on what source they could draw two-th 
for the authority to make the statement, and I shall be greatly obliged if your office can || Po vot 
throw any light on the situation. Yours very truly, | Fiteent 

(Signed) CARRIE CHAPMAN Cart, E v= 
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President of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
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“ We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 





What Happened In New Hampshirer 


N New Hampshire this week we have the inspiring spectacle 
| of some eight or ten men—and those men accredited law- 
makers of New Hampshire—deliberately repudiating their own 
signatures. Those signatures were affixed to a petition calling on 


iSenator Moses to vote for the Federal Suffrage Amendment. The 


repudiation was effected when the very men who had signed the 
petition voted on Tuesday in the New Hampshire Senate against 
a resolution instructing Senator Moses to cast his vote for the 
amendment. 

What happened in the meantime? 

The average man does not break a pledge lightly. Particularly 
he does not when the pledge is a written one. The fact that his 
name is signed, sealed, and delivered is considered irrevocable by 


the man of honor. 
In order to come to some sort of understanding of the New 


Hampshire case, let us go back a little: 

When George H. Moses was elected to succeed Senator Gal- 
linger, friend of woman suffrage and the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment, it was known that he was an opponent. The National 
American Woman Suffrage Association sent Miss Eva S. Potter 
to interview him after his election. Senator Moses told Miss 
Potter that he was not interested in the question, but that if his 
Legislature should instruct him by resolution to vote for the Fed- 
etal Amendment he would do so. That was in November. 

It was a long time to wait until the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture should sit, and time was precious. Therefore, Mrs. Anna 
Tillinghast, of Boston, Miss Eva S. Potter and Mrs. Arthur L. 
Livermore, representing the National, went to New Hampshire 
and, co-operating with the New Hampshire State Association, 
was able in a very few days to secure a petition from more than 
two-thirds of the Legislature of that state asking Senator Moses 
0 vote for the amendment. As the Legislature is the largest in 
he entire country (426 members), this represented very strenuous 
work and a hearty co-operation on the part of the representatives 
of New Hampshire. 

When the petition was completed, Senator Moses was doing 
is turn at influenza and consequently there was some delay in 


presenting the petition. When at last it was presented, Senator 
Moses said that he must insist upon the resolution and declared 
that the petition did not serve the purpose. 

This was a disheartening decision, but the National’s workers 
girded on their armor afresh and began a new canvass of the 
Legislature, with the result that a majority in favor of the reso- 
lution was again polled. The Senate has a membership of 24. 

When the Legislature convened, Senator Moses took a trip to 
New Hampshire, hired a room in a hotel and made it his office. 
There he saw a good many members of the Legislature, and it was 
current opinion that he was using his time and his influence 
against the resolution, which was certain to be introduced. The 
results seem to bear out this conclusion. 

The resolution was finally introduced in the Lower House and 
after a public hearing before the entire House and Senate was 
put to vote. It carried by a majority of 74. The Legislature 
then adjourned for the week-end. 

In the meantime a majority of the Senators having already pe- 
titioned Senator Moses to vote for the Federal Amendment, these 
men were seen and again signified their intention to vote for the 
resolution. One man, Mr. Andrew J. Hook, after an interview 
with Mrs. Tillinghast, said that he would vote for the resolution 
in the event that she could get a petition from a majority of the 
members of the Republican town committees in his district ask- 
ing him to vote for the resolution. With patience undisturbed, a 
delegation of women went into his district, canvassed the town 
committees and returned with the petitions for which he had 
asked. They presented them to him and almost immediately the 
resolution was brought up—i. e., on Tuesday morning, January 
14, and was disposed of by a negative vote of 15, six Senators 
only voting in its favor. 

What became of the others pledged to vote yes? 

Just what kind of man is it who makes a deliberate promise 
and then breaks it? Who or what could induce such a man to 
tell a deliberate falsehood? Who or what could have had greater 
influence with him than the National Committee of his political 
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party, the majority of his party in the Senate and the majority 
of his party in his own state Legislature? When a man tells 
a deliberate and a public falsehood, the fact becomes a political 
liability. 

Take the case of Mr. Hook, who was among those who voted 
“no.” Mr. Hook is a Republican. A majority of the Repub- 
licans in the New Hampshire Senate signed the petition to Sena- 
tor Moses. A majority of the Republicans in the Federal Senate 
stand prepared to vote for the Federal Amendment. The Na- 
tional Republican Committee had just passed a resolution request- 
ing the United States Senate to submit the amendment and the 
Legislature to ratify it. 

Finally, Mr. Hook had himself made conditions that had been 
fairly and squarely met. Yet he broke a deliberate and definite 
promise. 

Just what happened to Mr. Hook between the time he gave 
the pledge on Friday, the roth, and Tuesday, the 14th? 

A small but significant bit of evidence leads to the conviction 
that something quite out of the ordinary happened. After hav- 
ing made a very definite pledge, based upon the proviso that a 
majority of his committee men must first petition him for his 
vote, Mr. Hook sought an interview with Mrs. Tillinghast and 
said that if she could secure the vote of twelve men in the 
Senate to vote for the resolution, he would make the thirteenth 
and that she need not secure the petition. 

She replied that the plans were all in readiness to do the work 
and she would go ahead with it. She did go ahead with it and 
the petition did reach Mr. Hook. Just why did he want to change 
the plan? Because the opposition had already intervened with 
certain of those who had given their pledges, he knew that twelve 
votes could not be secured, and he did not want his Republican 
committee men to put him in the position of breaking his word 
with them. He stands condemned, however, as a man whose 
word cannot be trusted. 

Nine other men signed the petition and promised to vote for 
the resolution, yet voted against it. Their names are: 

George H. Eames, Mayor of Keene; Benjamin G. Hall, Ex- 
Sheriff of Marlborough; Joseph P. Boucher, Northumberland ; 
Guy H. Hubbard, Boscawen; George L. Sadler, Nashua ; William 
F. Sullivan, Nashua; Gideon Lariviere, Manchester; Alvah T. 
Ramsdell, Dover ; Oliver B. Marvin, Newcastle. 

ag 


Colonel Roosevelt to Senator Moses 


O the many effective utterances of Theodore Roosevelt in 

behalf of the Federal Suffrage Amendment there is now 
added the following letter, written on January 3rd, to Senator 
Moses of New Hampshire: 


My Dear Senator Moses: 

You know how fond I am of Cabot Lodge, and I think he has 
done wonderful work during the past three months in inter- 
national matters. But it is a misfortune from the standpoint of 
the war and from the standpoint of party expediency, that he and 
Senator Wadsworth of New York and some of your New Eng- 
land Senators should have been so very bitter about woman suf- 
frage. I earnestly hope you can see your way clear to support the 
National Amendment. It is coming anyhow, and it ought to come. 
When states like New York and IIlinois adopt it, it can’t be called 
a wild cat experiment. I very earnestly hope you can see your 
way clear to support the amendment. 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 




















Sweden’s Suffrage Reform 


HEN press dispatches made the announcement a few day; 
ago that Sweden had adopted sweeping electoral reform 
that included the enfranchisement of women, Mrs. Catt, presiden 








of the National Suffrage Association, got in touch at once with ve 

Q : Shp d 'B de 
the Swedish legation at Washington, with the result that Mr, | ia 
Joborg, Counsellor of the Legation, has sent her a comprehensiy, wn 
analysis of the cable from the Royal Foreign office at Stockholm, he 
In his letter Mr. Joborg refers to “the recently adopted constity. on 
tional amendment which,,among other things, grants women the all 
suffrage on the same footing as men.” inf 

The crucial paragraphs of the cable point out that the refon agi 
“is essentially carried through, the different parliamentary par. 
ties having concerted with each other and the government ty 
pass the measure during the ensuing parliamentary session.” 

“All parliamentary and local self-government elections are basejfe " 
on most extended universal suffrage for men and women, irre§y 
spective of taxability. Excluded are only persons under 23 yeangy @™ 
or under guardianship, paupers in poor houses, temporarily bank. hal 
rupts and certain criminals. Every elector votes only in his legd fal 
domicile, plural voting being altogether abolished. The right uj ° 
vote is purely personal, companies and other associations being 2” 
henceforth excluded. ” 

“ The above principles apply also to the provincial assemblieff °” 
electing members of the Upper House. This, therefore, also resisfe 
henceforth on a purely democratic basis. Electors of these prof ™ 
vincial assemblies must be twenty-seven years old, and membensfy ™ 
of the Upper House, as now, at least thirty-five. The elector f 
period, now six years, has been extended to eight years.” : I 

The cabled message, as analyzed for Mrs. Catt by Mr. Joborg ff wo 
contains as well the following information with regard to the fulf— int 
purport of Sweden’s electoral reforms: p In 

“The Lower House of the Swedish diet has since 1909 beenp, 1a\ 
based on direct and personal manhood suffrage, but paupers ani see 
persons liable for unpaid taxes were excluded. exa 

“The Upper House is elected by provincial assemblies, the whi 
members of which are elected by communal suffrage, but onlf tor 
payers of direct taxes had the right to vote, and they had from ™& 
one to forty votes in accordance with a scale calculated on basis tha: 
of the total income for which they were liable to pay municipal the 
rates. Companies and other associations were entitled to vot PP 
and plural voting was allowed. Tax-paying women voted. less 

“ The different origin of both houses has effected in the Lowef, ™4 
House a constant democratic majority of the Left, videlicit Lib} Cov 
erals and Labor Party, and in the Upper House a constant conser{} 8" 
vative majority. The importance hereof is obvious, as botif} PUT 
houses are constitutionally equal, all questions coming for discus tur) 
sion simultaneously in both houses. For the passing of new law 
the assent of both houses is required and the budget is not treate! T 
as a whole, the various taxes and expenditure items being vote . , 
by each house separately. Budgetary questions are finally de he, 
cided by majority, both houses voting together. him 

“By the reform the electors of the Lower House have beet} the. 


increased by about twenty per cent., hitherto excluded as recei'f} hag 
ing poor relief or liable for unpaid taxes. Further must be addei the 


all women.” N 
The italics above are ours. For something must be done DR suff 
way of decorating Sweden. ven 


Thus the last great Scandinavian country lines up for full su! plag 
frage for women: Finland, Norway, Iceland, Denmark, and nov" the 
Sweden. Only last week we chronicled the fact that the wome thor 
of the Netherlands are to be enfranchised at once. the 
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The Legislature and the Social Evil 








ANY state Legislatures have be- 
M gun their session with the New 
Year. In most of them, legislation 
dealing with venereal diseases will 


By Alice Stone Blackwell 


the United States, so far as it has 
gone, has been the same. Fully four- 
fifths elude control. 

It is claimed that if even a few of 








be introduced. It is of vital import- 

ance that the measures taken should 

be wise and well considered. Women’s clubs, suffrage societies, 
and other organizations of women should keep a vigilant eye upon 
all bills dealing with the public health, and bring to bear all the 
influence that they can in favor of judicious provisions, and 
against those that are likely to do more harm than good. 


Help the Government to Educate 

Much benefit has already resulted from the campaign of ed- 
ucation undertaken by the United States government along these 
lines, and women should give it all possible support. It is fund- 
amental to the matter; for it is impossible to overestimate the 
harm that has been done by ignorance, and by the prevalence of 
false ideas as to the “necessity” of vice. Lack of hospital ac- 
commodation for sufferers from this class of trouble has been 
another crying evil. Women should give their earnest support 
to state legislation that provides for the instruction of the public 
on these questions, for free clinics, and for ample hospital facil- 
ities. It is well also to make these diseases notifiable, 1. e., to 
require doctors to report them, without giving the patient’s 
name. 

State Regulation a Proved Failure 

But, along with these measures, which are wholly praise- 
worthy, there has been a nation-wide effort to secure the 
introduction of certain others, which are worse than useless. 
In answer to questions from women, high government officials 
have acknowledged, in private correspondence, that they are 
seeking to have all prostitutes subjected to compulsory medical 
examination as frequently as possible, and to shut up all those 
who are found to be diseased, either in hospitals or in reforma- 
tories. This is in substance the European system of the state 
regulation of vice. It has been thoroughly tried out for more 
than a century, and everywhere it has utterly failed to protect 
the public health. Forty years ago, most European doctors 
approved of it. Now most of them are convinced that it is use- 
less, and it has been condemned again and again by sweeping 
majorities at great international medical congresses of experts. 
Country after country has abandoned it, not chiefly upon moral 
grounds, but as a gigantic sanitary failure. Women and social 
purity societies, the world over, have fought it for half a cen- 
tury, as demoralizing and unjust. 


Reasons Why It Fails 

There are many reasons why it must be ineffective. Even when 
a woman has been medically examined and pronounced “safe” 
her next customer may make her unsafe for all who come after 
him. Again some women may themselves become immune to 
these diseases, and yet communicate them—as a woman who has 
had smallpox and is no longer subject to it herself can yet convey 
the germs of it to others, in her dress or hair. 

No one thinks it practicable to shut up the men who are 
suffering from these troubles; and you can no more stamp out 
venereal disease than you could stamp out smallpox or bubonic 
plague by shutting up only the women who have it. Morover, 
the experience of all European countries has been that the au- 
thorities are never able to bring more than a small fraction of 
the prostitutes under medical supervision. The experience of 


the diseased prostitutes are shut up, 

it must do some good. Not if it gives 
the impression that they have all been shut up, and thus breeds 
a false illusion of security, which is an encouragement to vice. 
As Professor James Stuart of London has well said, the system 
is “a lighthouse to draw men on the rocks.” 


System Encourages Immorality 

Much has been made of the fact that here the authorities do 
not give the woman a health certificate, as has been the custom 
in Europe. But, obviously, when it is known that the govern- 
ment has undertaken to examine all prostitutes at short intervals 
and to shut up those who are diseased, prospective customers will 
look upon this as a blanket certificate that any such woman who 
is at large and is connived at in plying her trade has been lately 
examined and found free from disease. 


Double Moral Standard Set Up 

To women, and to many men who have a strong sense of 
justice, another objection to the system has always-been its one- 
sidedness. It is unfair to apply to profligate women measures 
that are not applied to profligate men. It is enacting the double 
standard of morals into law. 

To meet this objection, most of the new American legislation 
on this subject has been made nominally applicable to men as 
well as to women, but without any expectation on the part of its 
framers that it will be impartially enforced. 

A conference was called in New York city a few months ago 
by the Social Morality Committee of the National War Service 
Section of the Young Women’s Christian Association to consider 
(among other things) whether the women were getting a square 
deal in the enforcement of the public health regulations along 
these lines. The reports and discussions made it perfectly clear 
that they were not. 

Law as a School Master 

Col. Snow, who is at the head of the government’s anti-ven- 
ereal disease work, said that he believed these laws should be 
enforced impartially, but he acknowledged that they were not, and 
said that they would not be until magistrates and the public at 
large were more fully educated in the direction of a single stand- 
ard of morals. He said we must educate them. His own atti- 
tude was high-minded and fair; but he did not seem quite to per- 
ceive that since “the law is a school master,” systematic one- 
sidedness in the enforcement of any law against women and not 
against men tends to educate people to think that the double 
standard is right. ' 

At this conference, one official told how the police of New 
York City go to work when they suspect that an apartment is 
being used for disorderly purposes. They watch it, and if they 
see a man and woman enter, they wait a short time, and then 
break in and arrest them. They question the two separately 
and both deny any intention of wrong-doing. Then they say 
to the man: 

“We are pretty sure that you and this woman came here for 
a disorderly purpose. If you persist in denying it, you will both 
be brought into court; but, if you will admit the fact, and give 
evidence against the woman, we will let you go. Your acknowl- 
edgment, in addition to our testimony, will be enough to convict 
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her; and you need not appear in court at all.” This offer, he 
said, was usually accepted. The official told this without any 
appearance of shame. Such a procedure tends directly to teach 
the masculine offender a mean and unchivalrous attitude. 


Innocent Girls Arrested 


Another objection to the state regulation of vice is that it 
always leads to arrests of innocent women. The Chicago papers 
lately reported such an instance. Two young women were walk- 
ing along the street. Some sailors bade them good day. They 
answered; and then the girls and the sailors walked along to- 
gether, chatting about the influenza. When they had gone about 
half a block, a police automobile drove by. It stopped and several 
police officers sprang out and arrested the young women. They 
were forced to undergo a medical examination; were shut up for 
several days and kept away from their work (both were regular- 
ly employed, one in a grocery store, the other elsewhere) and their 
names and addresses were published in the papers with the fact 
of their arrest. When they were brought into court, they were 
dismissed because there was no evidence of their being bad char- 
acters. These girls had no redress. A wide field is opened for 
police blackmail of women. The history of this legislation in 
other countries is full of such cases, and of others much worse. 


Women Should Be Vigilant 


The women who watch the bills introduced in the different Leg- 
islatures should seek especially to guard against legislation which 
gives the right to arrest persons on suspicion and force them to 
submit to medical examination; and against the giving to the 
police or to health officers carte blanche to do whatever they 
please. Efforts are being made to establish in each stafe a bureau 
of venereal diseases and to give almost unlimited power to the 
man at its head. In New York, for instance, the law specifies 
certain very good things that this officer may do, and then adds 
that he may take such other measures as he chooses—a blanket 
permission which, in effect, makes him an irresponsible dictator in 
matters of health. . 

The United States authorities at the head of this crusade 
against venereal diseases really wish to eliminate prostitution. 
But the reports at the New York conference made it clear that 
in many cases the local civil authorities and the doctors are not in 
sympathy with the effort. 


System Fast Degenerating 

Congress has appropriated a large sum of money to be ap- 
portioned among the states to pay for the shutting up of “ infected 
persons ” (meaning infected women.) In the plan as originally 
outlined it had been proposed that, while the women were shut up 
and undergoing treatment, an effort should be made to reclaim 
them and to put them in the way of earning an honest living. In 
some instances this effort has been made, and with success; but 
it was clear at the conference, and has become clearer since, that 
in most places no systematic effort is being put forth along these 
lines; that the educational and reformatory features urged by 
the Federal Government are apt to be dropped out of sight by 
state and city authorities ; and that the whole thing is tending more 
and more to become simply the old, often-tried, always futile at- 
tempt to make vice safe for men by applying rigorous medica! 
measures to women. 


Let Us Avoid Europe’s Blunders 
It is an ungracious task to point out flaws in an effort that aims 
at destroying so great a scourge as these venereal diseases. But 


those who have followed for fifty years the progress and failure 
of the attempts in Europe to do it by forcibly medicating profligate 


women, owe it to their own country to utter a warning against 
our repeating this costly blunder. Every one interested in this 
question should read Dr. Abraham Flexner’s book on “ Prostity- 
tion in Europe.” Going into the matter from a strictly scientihe 
standpoint, he shows how the net result is to make things worse 
instead of better. 

On the educational side of the effort, however, all can unite; 
every woman’s club in the United States ought to try to have Dr, 
Katherine B. Davis’s film play, “ The End of the Road,” pre. 
sented as widely as possible. It is the finest thing yet evolved in 
the way of education through the eye, upon this important subiect, 


One More Hospital 


HE name of it is the Jeanne d’Arc and it really promises to 

be the last unit in the chain of the Women’s Overseas Hos- 
pitals which have been conducted in France by the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, Director General of the Hospitals, 
writes the Central Committee which operates the hospitals, under 
the direction of the National Suffrage Association, as follows: 

“ We have secured a place for our hospital at Nancy and Dr. 
Lefort and her Unit are quite enchanted with it and with the 
opportunity of work. We were all glad to undertake the dis- 
pensaries but it seemed necessary that there be some place to send 
patients in need of hospital treatment. The Red Cross Hospital 
at Toul for women and children contained 700 beds which were 
always crowded ; but it was given up on 24 hours notice last sum- 
mer to the American Army and since then there has been no place 
to send these women and children. All of the doctors, both civil 
and military, with whom we have spoken, confirm the need. 

“We have taken a house that was a girls’ boarding school and 
it is ideally arranged for a hospital, with large dormitories suit- 
able for wards, modern plumbing, heating and electric lighting. 
One edge of the building was injured by a bomb and the house 
was considerably looted during the many months the cellar was 
used as an abri in the nightly bombardments. There still remain 
many beds and a good deal of furniture which will adapt itself 
admirably to hospital needs. Dr. Lefort and most of the staff 
moved in on Saturday. They already have a housekeeper and 
expect to be ready to receive patients in less than two weeks. 
They will need very little extra equipment. The Red Cross has 
a good deal of hospital material from its own military hospitals 
and I saw the zone manager and made arrangements for him to let 
us have things which they were discarding which we would need. 
While the rent for the building is high—1000 francs a month— 
since it is furnished and in good state of repair, what we pay in 
rent will be saved in equipment. The budget I am enclosing will 
show you how we are disposing of the staff and our estimated ex- 
penses for six months. 


6é S I have written you before, we think that six months will 

A be sufficient to meet the needs, although we have a hope 
that we shall make our hospital, which by the way we are going 
to call the Jeanne d’Arc, so valuable that the community will 
retain it as a permanent one. 

Dr, Finley and her small Unit are in charge of about 150 beds 
in a hospital in Metz occupied by returned prisoners who, many 
of them, are seriously ill with pneumonia and grippe. They are 
working very hard. 

“ The Hospital at Foug: The Children’s Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross have asked us to undertake another piece of work 
at Foug. Foug is a munition town near Toul. The Red Cross 
has been an entire year building a small hospital of 25 beds for 
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“4 HOUSE THAT WAS A GIRLS’ BOARDING IN THIS “ DORTOIR,” 
SCHOOL” FRENCH GIRLS USED TO 








WHERE THE LITTLE 
SLEEP, THE 


WHERE THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRLS USED 
TO EAT 


PATIENTS WILL BE COMFORTABLE 


women and children, combining it with instruction on pre-natal 
care and the care of infants. The hospital was inaugurated only 
a week ago. It is a little gem, completely equipped with many 
hospital supplies and a large supply of food from the Red Cross 
Commissary. It is now run by a doctor (man) and an English 
nurse and two French nurses. As I have told you many times, 
the Red Cross has been withdrawing from all civilian work and 
this personnel are among the last to leave Lorraine. They are 
going on the first of January, and the Children’s Bureau wants us 
to take the hospital and they will transfer to us all the supplies. 
If we do not undertake it, the entire plant is bound greatly to 
deteriorate and will likely fall into complete disuse for lack of 
personnel and funds to run it. It is a good, logical part of our 
work in Lorraine, and I should like to undertake it. I append it 
as part of our program. All this work of dispensaries, Nancy 
Hospital, Foug Hospital, could be taken care of by Dr. Lefort.” 


T HE dispensary work to which Mrs. Brown refers has become 
of prime moment in the hospital program. Of it she says: 
“As I wrote you, the running expenses of these dispensaries 
are met by various cities in the States, and the dispensaries are 
called by their names. The one at Neuves-Maison is supported by 
St. Paul; the nurse in charge is from St. Paul and it seems fitting 
that we have placed Dr. Barsness there, who is also from that city. 
There are a few nurses already under contract in the dispensaries 
whose maintenance will continue to be paid for by the people in 
America, so that our nurses and aides can be stretched out to 
cover more ground than otherwise could be possible. Each dis- 
pensary center takes care of a large number of villages in its 
vicinity and the centers are all near enough to Nancy for Dr. 
Lefort to keep an eye on them. 

“ We have been asked by the Mayor to open a dispensary in 
Chalons, and M. Mirmont, the Préfet of the new Lorraine, has 
asked us to establish one at Chateau Salins. I am sendifig you a 
copy of the very simple agreement that we have with the American 
Fund for French Wounded. 

“We already have most of the personnel needed. 
anyone else, there are French nurses who have served with the 
Red Cross whom we can get. 

“ At the urgent request of a voluntary French Red Cross nurse, 
who has been at Ognon all summer, a small group of us have 
undertaken some work in the Aisne. I went up there last week 
in the old Dodge car (which has been in Ognon all summer and 
which we had put in order) to select a locality and make arrange- 
ments for this work. Relief work in the vicinity has been divided 
among the various organizations. Anne Morgan’s Committee 
for Devastated France has been assigned to an area west of 
Soissons, but there was no one doing anything for the region 
east of Soissons lying on the road to Rheims.” 

Mrs. Brown adds her meed of praise to the awe-inspiring 
courage of the French people. : 


If we need 


“T never saw such misery and such courage in meeting suf- 
fering as I saw in those villages. They have been swept over 
twice by the Germans, and after the Germans were driven back 
the first time the people moved back to their damaged homes 
from which nearly everything had been stolen, bringing new live- 
stock and newly purchased necessities of living, only to be driven 
back the second time and to have the Boches take everything 
they had left!. The Germans have swept the country clean. 
All the houses of some of the villages are utterly destroyed, but 
in many, parts of them are left standing and the people have gone 
back to try to take up their lives again. The Government is 
anxious to have them go back to prepare the soil for spring 
planting ; but is not able to meet the demands needed. Families 
have come back and are trying to keep house in a corner of a 
building with the roof half torn off, cooking on a few sticks of 
wood laid on stones, sleeping on straw with no coverlets, and with 
no clothes except what they have on their backs. Many of the 
women and children, if not actually ill, are suffering from priva- 
tion and need medical care. The need is not so much for hos- 
pitalization as to relieve the immediate simple physical wants. 


66 UR first plan was to establish a tiny hospital in Soissons it- 

self, using Soissons as a center to ship out to the villages 
to the East. This has now been changed, and we have been given 
the use of a half-demolished chateau in a village named Lime, 
south of Braisne. The first truck-load of supplies goes out this 
week. The first need is beds and bedding ; the Red Cross is break- 
ing up numerous hospitals and has endless supplies of this kind. 
I had hoped to get beds and bedding from them for nothing, 
but they have decided to charge a little something for all the 
supplies disposed of in this way, and I have bought 100 beds, 
each bed carrying mattress and pillow, two blankets and six 
sheets for five dollars each. I am also buying towels, kitchen 
towels, plates, knives, forks, etc., all at nominal prices. I have 
obtained donations of food from the Free Food for France 
Fund, of some clothing from the Duryea War Relief, and we 
are buying some of the things that the peasants are used to in 
the way of clothing. 

“We have changed the use of the 3-ton truck. Mrs. Griffith 
and Miss Ford have been in Havre for several weeks await- 
ing its unloading from the steamer. We have given the shower 
equipment to the Service de Santé, who have now dismounted 
it, and the truck came into Paris the day before yesterday.” 

Mrs. Brown adds that a date can now be set for the wind- 
ing up of the hospital work of the suffragists in Europe. Her 
estimate places the date as no farther away than June. 

Most of the women of all the units are expected to return to 
the United States at about that time. Such of the hospital 
program as can be utilized to advantage by the French Govern- 
ment will be turned over to the authorities to be continued in 
the best interests of the community. 
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PROGRESS OF THE 
SUFFRAGE FEDERAL 
AMENDMENT 
UP TO DATE 


ENOWN IN THE 


65TH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES AS 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 2 
and HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No.1 


Proposing an Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States Con- 
ferring upon Women the 
Right of Suffrage. 


| 

| Resolved by the Senate and House of 
| Representatives of the United States of 
|| America in Congress assembled (two- 
|| thirds of each House concurring therein), 
|| That the following article be proposed to 
| the legislatures of the several states as an 





amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified b 
| three-fourths of the said Legislatures, shall 
| be valid as part of said Constitution, 
namely: 
“ARTICLE 
“Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
| United States to vote shall not be denied 
| orabridged by the United States or by any 
'| state on account of sex. 
| ‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power, 
| by appropriate legislation, to enforce the 
| provisions of this article.” 
| 





History of Amendment 


First introduced in the Senate, January 10, 
1878, by Senator A: A. Sargent, of California. 


REPORTED FROM COMMITTEE: 


In the Senate: 

1878, Adverse majority. 

1882, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1884, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
| 1886, Favorabie majority, adverse minority. 
|] 1889, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
|| 1890, Without recommendation. 

I} 1893, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1896, Without recommendation. 

1913. Favorable majority. 

| 1914, Favorable majority 

1916. Favorable majority. 

1917, Unanimously . 

| 


In the House: 

| 1883, Favorable majority. 

| 1884, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 

1886, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 

1890, Favorable majority. 

1894, Adverse majority. 

1914, Without recommendation. 

1916. Without recommendation. 

1917, Sept. 24, Woman Suffrage Com mittee 
created, yeg 181, no 107. 

1917, Dec. 15, Reported from Judiciary 
Committee without recommendation. 

1918, Jan. 3, Reported favorably from House 
Suffrage Committee. 


Votrep Upon: 
In the House: 
January 12, 1915: yeas 174, nays 204 (378 
voting). 
January 10, 1918: yeas 274, nays 136 (410 
voting) 


Victory! 
In the Senate: 
January 25, 1887: veas 16, nays 34 (50 vot- 
ing). 
March 19, 1914: yeas 35, nays 34 (69 voting). 
October 1, 1918: yeas, including pairs, 62; 
nays 34 


Present Status in Senate: 
Octover 3, Motion for reconsideration passed. 
Back on calendar 
Jan. 1, 1919. Date for vote pending 











Missouri News 
HE convening of the Missouri Legisla- 
£ ture last week found the suffragists of 
Missouri alert with interest in the legislative 
program. The Republican landslide at the last 
election caused a complete reversal of the po- 
litical status here. Not for many years has 
there been a majority in the lower House. 
The House has a total of 75 Republicans and 
67 Democrats, and on joint ballot 89 Demo- 
crats and 87 Republicans. This situation points 
more emphatically than ever the wisdom of 
the non-partisan policy of the National Suf- 
frage Association. As soon as the results of 
the election were established the state board 
of the Equal Suffrage League sent to the Na- 
tional for organizers a request that Miss Alma 
Sasse, a Missouri girl, be allowed to come to 
her native state was granted. Miss Sasse was 
exhausted from‘ the strenuous Oklahoma cam- 
paign, but after a few days at home gallantly 
responded. Missouri is particularly fortunate 
in having Miss Sasse. Aside from her ability 
as an organizer, she is the daughter of a promi- 
nent Republican lawyer at Brunswick, Mis- 
souri, and her interviews with the newly elected 
Republican members have been valuable. 

Miss Marie Ames is the other organizer sent 
to Missouri. She comes to us with a fine 
record won in the Michigan campaign. She 
has been very effective in the districts where 
she has been sent, galvanizing dormant district 
and county chairmen into life, starting and re- 
viving petition work, organizing Men’s Advis- 
ory Committees and collecting money. 

[ISSOURT suffragists. under the leadership 

of Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, and as- 
sisted by the local women, are keeping open 
house at Jefferson City during the Legislature. 
In charge are Missouri women who keep in 
touch with women from all over the state, and 
do the necessary legislative work. Miss Ames 
and Miss Sasse will help throughout the session. 
An important meeting of the State Board of 
the Missouri Equal Suffrage League was held 
in Jefferson City on January 8 ° 

On January 13, Mrs. Miller wired the National 
that the Governor, in his annual message, had 
Missouri 


memoralize the United States Senate in behalf 


recommended that the Legislature 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

There is a majority for suffrage in both 
houses of the Legislature, and the Federal 
Amendment can be ratified. If it is not passed 
by the United States Senate in time to’ come 
before the Legislature the Missouri women in- 
tend to ask for some form of suffrage, and 
are sure they can obtain it. Governor Gardner 
is behind all suffrage legislation. It is one 
of his administration measures. Mrs. Gardner 
is an enthusiastic suffragist, and will be of 
great assistance to the organization this winter. 
She is a woman of unusual charnt and mag- 


netism, and her influence is marked. 


Within the 


Mrs. E. M. Grossman of St. Louis is State 
Chairman of Press and Publicity. The mem- 
bers of the Legislature received from her de- 
partment Christmas presents of “The Votes 
for Women” lead pencils, wrapped in holly 
paper, and sent in long white envelopes bear- 
ing Christmas seals. On New Year’s a bright 
yellow card went to the same men inscribed 


thus: 


“When the suffrage bill comes in 
Hope you meet it with a grin. 

Bet a copper to a hat 

There ain’t no better wish than that.” 


R. HUGH K. WAGNER of St. Louis. a 

member of the Legislature and one of the 
candidates for speaker of the House, gave a 
luncheon at the Missouri Athletic Association jor 
his associates in the Legislature from St. Louis, 
and the members of the Executive Committ 
of the Equal Suffrage League of St. Louis 
Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, the state presi- 
dent, in her usual gracious manner, talked to 
the guests about the national situation, and the 
recent suffrage victories, and displayed the 
new “victory map” in which the men were 
most interested. Mrs. George Gellhorn 
lowed with one of her happy talks, and then 
One of the 


members, who appeared in his uniform, having 


there was an informal discussion. 


been in the army during his entire campaign, 
said: “If the soldiers could give the women 
of this country suffrage they certainly would 


” 


have it. 


St. Louis League 

HE St. Louis League has just elected a new 
chairman and executive secretary. Mrs 
Ernest W. Stix, who has rendered splendid serv- 
ice in the league as city chairman, and Mrs. 
Lucille Lowenstein. the capable and _ brilliant 
executive secretary, sent in their resignations. 
Mrs. Stix, having to be out of the city on a pro- 
longed absence because of her father’s illness, 
and later an illness of her own, felt that she 
must give up the responsibilities of her office. 
She has accepted the chairmanship of the City 
Finance Committee and is doing great work in 
that capacity. Mrs. Lowenstein, as executive 
secretary of the Children’s Code Commission, 
found that her time was so occupied with the 
work in preparing the code for the Legislature 
that she had to relinquish her position with 
the suffrage league. Suffragists are proud of 
the far-reaching task she is performing. Mrs. 
George Gellhorn, one of the most popular 
women and brilliant workers in St. Louis, has 
just been elected as the Chairman of the Equal 
Suffrage League of St. Louis. Mrs. Frederic 
Blaine Clarke was elected by the Executive 

Committee to fill Mrs. Lowenstein’s term. 
The Western Watchman, one of the leading 
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Organization 


Catholic papers of the country, published in its 
Christmas issue a letter penned by Bishop Gal- 
lager of Detroit, written during the Michigan 
campaign. It is one of the most generous and 
fair-minded statements ever given out by any 
churchman, Catholic or Protestant. 

The petition work in Missouri has gone 
ahead in spite of war work and influenza bans. 
Kansas City has so far carried off the palm, 
her petition work being ef the steady variety, 


and averaging 1,000 signatures a week. 


To the Minnesota Legislature 
af | recommend the immediate adoption of a 


submit the Woman Suffrage Amendment to the 


resolution memorializing Congress to 


States, and its ratification by this Legislature 


when so submitted.”—GoveRNoR BURNQUIST. 


With a State Significance 

HE Colorado Equal Suffrage Association 
T recently gave a reception to the incoming 
Governor and his wife which was noted in the 
Colorado press as “one of the most brilliant 
social affairs which has ever been given with a 


state significance.” 


In North Carolina 
ORTH CAROLINA held the 
N largest suffrage meeting in its history. 
It took place in the city of Raleigh, the capital, 


has just 


and was addressed by William Jennings Bryan. 
He held an audience of 3,000 people spellbound 
under his gifted appeal for justice to the women 


of that and other States. 


Proof Conclusive 
KS. FRANCIS E. BREWER, 
M making a trip through the West to invite 
attend the 


who is 


the women voters to voters’ con- 
ference to be held in St. Louis in April, writes 
that the most prominent politician in \Wyoming 
said recently with great emphasis, “ \Vyoming 
women are the finest on the face of the globe: 


they think just like men.” 
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“GIVE OUR MOTHER THE VOTE. YOU HEAR 
US! WE ARE TALKING!” 

Sallie and Annie Haynes—daughters of an ardent 

young suffragist—Mrs. John Taylor Haynes of Tren- 

ton, Tenn. This picture was taken by the side of 

a rest room that the suffragists opened for women 

and children, at the Gibson County Fair 


The Way Illinois Does It 


HE following resolution was handed to 
T the Senators from Illinois by Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout, president of the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association, to be presented by them 
to the United States Senate. It is an expression 
from 168 Illinois organizations, composed of 
women who have been untiring in all war work 
and are today leading in all reconstruction and 
readjustment activities. 

“The Illinois Woman’s Legislative Congress, 
a delegate body representing the following or- 
ganizations from all parts of the state, in con- 
vention assembled, December 27 and 28, 1918, 
at the Chicago, Illinois, do 


Congress Hotel, 


hereby urge the United States Senate to take 
speedy and favorable action on the Federal Suf- 


frage Amendment.” 


Auburn Park Woman's Club, Austin North 
End Woman's Club, Altrui Club, Aurora 
Woman’s Club, Arion Atd and Benevolent So- 


Westover Alden Sunshine So- 


s Club, Chrysolite Club, 


ciety, Cynthia 
ctety, Chicago Womai 


Chicago Literary Score, Community Club of 
Englewood, Chica Heights Woman's Club, 
Chicago Woman's Patriotic Association, Cath- 
olic Woman’s League, Chicago South Side 
Club, Champion Social Science Club, Current 


Island, Chicago Federa- 


Topic Club of Blue 


tion Colored Women’s Clubs, Council of Jewish 


Women, Chicago Political Equality League, 
Catholic Woman's League of Rogers Park, 
Chicago Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 


Committee on Public Affairs, Civic Federation 
Peoria Child Il elfare 
bondale Civic and 
Lawn Club, Church Federation, Chicago Evual- 
ity League of Rogers Park, City Club State 
Council, Downers Grove Club, De 
Club, Des Woman’s 


R.—Peoria, Englewood Woman's 


League—Peoria, Car- 


Su*rage League, Chicago 


Woman’s 


Kalb Woman's Plaines 


Club, D. A. 


Club, Every Wednesday Club, Englewood W 
C. T. U., Every Wednesday Literary Score, 
Eighteenth District Federation of Women’s 


Clubs, Eugenic Educational Society, First Dis- 
trict Ill, Federation of Women’s Clubs, Friends 
in Council, Fifth Ward Civic League, Federa- 
tion Woman's High School Teachers, Fellow- 


ship Club, Glen Ellyn Woman's Club, Gales- 
burg Woman's Club, Grant Park Woman's 
Club, Good IWull Werkers, Hollywood Wom- 
an’s Club, Hadassah—Chicago Chapter, Hyde 
Park Housewives Committee, Hull House 


Club, Hyde Park Travel Club, Illi 
nots Sunflower Club, Illinois Colony Club, Im 
Association for Blind People, /lhi- 


nois League for Nursery Education, Indepen- 


IV oman’s 


provement 


dent German-American Woman’s Club, Irving 


Park Woman's Club, Jsaiah Woman’s Club, 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs—Third 
District, Illinois Congress and Parent Teach- 


ers’ Association, Illinois W. C. T. U., Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association, Ken-Rose Wom- 
(Continued on page 698) 








WHERE WOMEN VOTE 


WOMEN HAVE FULL | 
SUFFRAGE | 

in the 

Isle of Man Norway 
New Zealand Iceland | 


Australian Federation Denmark ; } 


Great Britain Russia | 
Canada *Sweden | 
Finland 7 Holland ly 


and in these 


UNITED STATES 


Oregon 


Wyoming 


Colorado \laska } 
Idaho Montana | 
Utah Nevada } 
Washington New York 

California Michigan 

Arizona South Dakota 

Kausas Oklaboma 


Women Are Recognized as Possessed 
of Full Suffrage by the New 
Governments Now Forming 
the Old Man- 

Suffrage Chaos 


Out of 


in 


Germany Austria: Hungary) 


WOMEN ARE PROMISED 
FULL SUFFRAGE 
3elgium Italy 
France 
WOMEN HAVE PRESIDEN- 


TIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
SUFFRAGE 
Illinois Nebraska 
North Dakota 
WOMEN HAVE _  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL SUFFRAGE 


Rhode Island 


WOMEN HAVE MUNICIPAL 
SUFFRAGE 


South Africa Vermont 


WOMEN HAVE PRIMARY 
SUFFRAGE 
Texas \rkansas 
WOMEN HAVE SCHOOL OR 
TAX SUFFRAGE 
Kentucky New Jersey 
Minnesota Connecticut 
New Hampshire Ohio 
Massachusetts Delaware 
Mississippi Wisconsin 
Louisiana New Mexico 
lowa 
WOMEN VOTE FOR 
PRESIDENT If 
TWENTY-ONE STATES 


*Just granted, according to press des- 
patches of Jan. 2 

+ To be granted by middle of January, ac- 
cording to word from the president of the 
Vereiniging voor Vrouwenkiesricht. 
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CAN YOU DEFINE ORGANIZATION? 


F you ask a dozen of the most 

successful Liberty Loan work- 
ers in different parts of the country 
what it was that made their work a 
success you will have a dozen dif- 
ferent answers. One will say or- 
ganization and vision; another, patriotism and organization; a 
third, hard work and organization; a fourth, publicity and or- 
ganization; a fifth, cooperation and organization, but down the 
line to the last of the dozen, no matter what other qualities are 
included, the one which all women agree is indispensable to suc- 
cess in the Liberty Loans is the power to organize. 

This is a little disconcerting to one who is trying to find, in 
this first experiment of American women in financial cooperation 
with Uncle Sam, something which will make their experience 
of service to them always, whatever their sphere of life. It 
does not seem, off-hand, as if a vague abstraction like the power 
to organize could have anything to do with making a woman a 
better mother or a better wife or friend or housekeeper or doctor 
or lawyer or business woman. 

It is even more disconcerting when you find that this power 
to organize is, to most of the women who have it, a quality not 
only indispensable but indefinable. If you ask Mrs. J. O. Miller, 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, a member of the National Woman’s 
Liberty Loan Committee, and State Chairman for Pennsylvania, 
who has made the state record by the sale of almost $230,000,000 
of bonds, she will shrug her shoulders. , 

Mrs. Miller’s organization is as nearly perfect as possible. The 
women under her and the women over her are agreed about this. 
If you want to organize your state, or your county, or your 
town for the Fifth Liberty Loan there is nobody who will be 
more ready to give you the benefit of her experience than Mrs. 
Miller. She will tell you exactly how she planned her campaign ; 
how she got the best woman in each county for chairman and 
then passed on the responsibility and initiative for their local 
campaigns to them. She will show you the splendid form of 
daily report which kept her in accurate touch with every detail 
of her work, as it progressed. She can show you the records 
and explain the system of the women’s clearing house of Al- 
legheny County, where the women handled $1,000,000 in checks 
and $200,000 in currency without a single error. But there is 
one thing she does not know; and that is what that special power 
to organize really is which makes it possible for her to do all 
of this for the Liberty Loan, and at the same time to maintain 
a powerful state suffrage organization, bring up a family and 
manage a home successfully. 


UT Mrs. Jacob Baur, Vice-Chairman of the Chicago Liberty 

Loan Committee and Chairman of the Woman’s Organiza- 
tion, knows. ‘“ Don’t you remember,” she asks, “ what Herbert 
Spencer says: 

“* Organization is the ability to bring all available knowledge 
and all available energy to bear upon a particular problem at the 
precise time when needed.’ ” 

That is it, of course, and it is perfectly simple when you know 
it. It is the possession of that quality which has made the women 
who are successful as Liberty Loan leaders the same ones who 
have been successful in any other woman’s enterprise they un- 
dertook, not only in business, clubs, or suffrage, but as mothers 
and homemakers. All of these women were able to turn to the 
account of the Liberty Loan, at the exact moment when it was 


Chief 


By Edith J. R. Isaacs 


of Woman's Publicity, 
Second Federal Reserve District 


needed, every ounce of energy, en- 
thusiasm and ability in their dis- 
trict, whether that district was 
large or small. The special ad- 
vantage of the Liberty Loan 
as a school for women workers 
was that not only the states, but the counties and the townships 
had their local quotas, so it was proportionately just as important 
for the township leaders to organize their groups for success a 
for the state chairman; and every woman in command was eager 
to teach the woman just below her, and to learn from her, too, 

Two women from a Southern county in Alabama came to Mrs. 
Solon Jacobs, the State Chairman, and said: “ We cannot read 
or write, but there is a girl in our county who can, and we can 
work. Let us do our county together.” Those women were 
organizers of the kind that are going to be much needed in the 
Fifth Liberty Loan. 

The women in Indiana were organizers who 
“ Kitchen Conferences ” in their Liberty Loan district with the 
aid of the Food Administration, sending two speakers to each 
conference, one to show the advantage of conservation, the other 
to show the advantage of investing the savings of conservation 
in Liberty Bonds. For the Fifth Liberty Loan there is an enor- 
mous opportunity to develop such conferences to include not only 
conservation but cooperation. The women who can organize to 
show what labor-saving devices and group service can save for 
the housekeeper and how that saving can bear interest if in- 
vested in Liberty Bonds will do something whose good effect 
may be carried far ahead into days of reconstruction. 

The woman who raised $9,000,000 through the sale of bonds 
by Chicago school-children and who carried on a_ successful 
Americanization campaign from the school to the home at the 
same time, was an organizer. 


worked up 


T HE woman in a little suburb of Carnegie was an organizer 

who, given a quota much larger than the town thought it 
could raise, made out a list of every parcel of unimproved property 
in the town, found the owners (or the trustees, in the case of 
estates) and urged that since all of their property would share in 
the advantage of a successful outcome of the war all of it should 
support the war. She raised almost seven times the town’s 
quota in that way and many other towns and counties have 
followed her to success. 

Out in Wisconsin, where, as Florence Kelley once said, 
women always have more light and less heat on any given 
subject than most other women, they have, under the leadership 
of Mrs. John Mariner, formed a war organization that is al- 
ready showing what it may mean to reconstruction days. ‘The 
form of organization is so simple that every city in the country 
could copy it. It is called the Women’s Ward Organization. 
The city of Milwaukee is divided into wards, each with a woman 
leader ; each ward is divided into precincts, in the same way, and 
each precinct into blocks with 2157 block captains. Each block 


captain is responsible for war service in her territory, of any kind | 


which she is called upon to perform and at the same time she 
is expected to mark out certain women in her group who are 
specially fitted by training or temperament for special work. In 
this way the same group of women who work for the Liberty 
Loans carry on the financial campaign for the Red Cross and 
are better able to do it than the most ardent and expert Red 
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Cross nurses could. In the child welfare campaign the women’s 
ward organization weighed and measured 25,000 children. 

In the Fourth Liberty Loan this Women’s Ward Organization 
was put to a severe test. During the first week of the Loan they 
were given entire charge of the house-to-house distribution of 
literature and of the general public education through the homes. 
During the last week they were again given entire charge of a 
house-to-house canvass for the purpose of “ cleaning up the dis- 
trict." The men’s committee were so enthusiastic over the re- 
sults of their cooperation that, in spite of an agreement under 
which the women were to get credit for 25 per cent of the county 
sales, they passed a resolution voluntarily offering them credit for 
50 per cent. 

* As man to man,” I asked the Director of Publicity for Wis- 
consin, “ and not for publication, did the women earn that 50 per 
cent?” 

“Earn it,” he said with unbounded enthusiasm, “every dollar 
of it, and with a patience, insight and endurance which men 
never could have had. And you can publish it all you like.” 


HERE never was a better illustration of the new meaning of 
T the old phrase that “ the home is woman’s sphere.” The home 
is a unit to a woman and, from her experience, she knows how 
much that home, singly and in union with other homes, is com- 
ing to mean in every movement—financial, social, educational or 
political. Organizing the service of the home for the nation, and 
organizing the service of the nation toward the making of better 
homes, that is the work of America’s women in the days to come. 
And Milwaukee women know it. You cannot talk to one of 
them today about just the Liberty Loan. Before you have been 
on the subject two minutes she is talking of community service, 
or household cooperation, or ward relief, or suffrage, or almost 
anything else in the world that is interesting the minds of men 
today. She has organized her mind so that all of these things 
are one big related subject. To her the Liberty Loan is not only 
the money collected through the sale of bonds but the work that 
is done with that money. Her ward organization is not only a 
group for war work but the result of that work when it is put 
to the service of progress after the war. 

And this is the feeling which the Liberty Loan campaigns have 
helped to create all over the country. More than any other spe- 
cial form of war work such a campaign gives every woman who 
wants it the chance to develop her “ power to organize ”’ accord- 
ing to her opportunity. The woman who has no time to spare 
but who organizes her own home so that it saves some money for 
the Fifth Liberty Loan does a thing that is well worth doing. 
But the woman who has time and energy to spare should write 
to her State Liberty Loan Committee, or to the National Woman's 
Liberty Loan Committee, at the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask to get into the ranks of those who are in 
action. 

The Fifth Liberty Loan may be the last of the Loans. There 
is room for every progressive woman in the country in the ranks 
of its workers. There is need for every one. And above all, 
there is opportunity for everyone who hopes for a life after the 
war that shall be richer and fuller than what has passed. 


What It Means 
66 J F the amendment fails in the Senate now it will mean that 
state Legislatures will be unable to ratify for two years, 
which wlil mean a long and unwarranted delay. It will mean that 
half of the adult population, and a half as important as the other 
half, will continue for an indefinite period in the class with crimi- 
nals, insane persons and minors.”—Times, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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iow the Woman Citizen will present from 
time to time a survey of the plays and 
players of the American stage. 











Tiger! Tiger! 

O the man devoted, with perhaps uncon- 
T scious Eastern sensualism, to the idea of 
femininity retained in a condition of superla- 
tive innocence and ignorance, even the expur- 
gated edition of “ Tiger! Tiger!” which is still 
running to good houses at the Belasco, will bring 
disgust and annoyance. His concern, as he will 
magnanimously plead, will be not for himself 
and his outraged ideals, but for the “ ladies 
present.” 

Yet it is to be questioned if women have not 
some reason to thank Mr. Knobloch (and, inci- 
dentally, Mr. Belasco) for this study in sex 
relations. Not only in what the playwright con- 
sagiously presents, not only in what is written 
between the lines, but chiefly in the reflections 
which must arise from the motivation and the 
standards involved, has he furnished women 
with meditation. 

It is not a problem play. The word “ prob- 
lem” implies the possibility of solution. The 
situation in “ Tiger! Tiger!” is entirely fortui- 
tous. It is not a matter to be regulated by 
changes in our educational system, or in law 
or economics, or by the enfranchising of women, 
or by their general admission to professions, or 
by widening or narrowing the scope of divorce 
laws. There remains, then, the question whether 
very many people enjoy having their sympathies 
excited and their emotions moved by a play 
which can claim only “art for art’s sake” for 
its justification. 

Your reviewer, from what she had already 
heard and read of the play, was prepared for 
merely an audaciously frank and realistic expo- 
sition of a propaganda that, for the last ten 
years, has been rife in our literature, our drama, 
our women’s periodicals, our women’s pages in 
the newspapers and our “heart-to-heart” talks 
with young girls, the terrible warning to women 
‘ pleasing ” 


that if they do not make themselves 
to men they will not get husbands: the admoni- 
tions to wives to “hold” their husbands by the 
arts of the underworld rather than by the at- 


F had particular we want to bring down to cen- 

ter the interpretations of woman and her 
ways, the ideals of womanhood as they are 
staged. We have an idea that there is room for 
a little genial exchange as to woman’s point of 
view and men’s on the subject. 


tractions of character. It did not take her long 
to discover, however, that Mr. Knobloch had 
nothing so pragmatic in mind, but was engaged, 
with the joy of the artist, in delineating the 
tragedy which grows out of his recognition of 


certain facts. 


pee put, those facts are: 

(a) Weare, by the processes of our present 
educational and social systems, and by our 
ideals, endeavoring to put inhibitions upon the 
instincts of both men and women. This process, 
it is claimed, results, in the case of women, in 
a diminution of their natural attractiveness for 
the male, and in a passivity and coldness in their 
mental attitude toward the opposite sex which 
will be likely to cost them marriage and mother- 
hood. 

(b) The same inhibitions and prohibitions in 
their effects upon man incline him to forego his 
privilege of courtship and to become the lover 
of the woman who courts him—by the recog- 
nized devices of good society or of bad. 

(c) There are left, in the primitive men and 
women, unaffected by these inhibitidns and pro- 
hibitions of our complex social system, dynamic 
individualities which are likely to produce either 
great happiness or great unhappiness for them- 
selves or for those who love them. They will 
not submit to the restrictions of law and social 
order. They leap all bounds. They revive the 


‘great passions” of the earlier stages of our 
development; they disturb the normal conduct 
of life and are incapable of adjustment to our 
social system. 

(d) The ideal marriage implies the perfect 
physical and mental union of the parties to it 
as well as their social coordination. 

In the triangle produced by the fortuitous 
concourse of three individualities acting under 
these conditions, Mr. Knobloch has shown an in- 
finite gain over his contemporary psychologists 





EANTIME, we shall not, we fee! sure, 
make the mistake of taking ourselves too 
seriously as we hold this mirror up to the st 


by repudiating all the traditions of stereotyped 
drama. Sally, the cook, the cave woman, is not 
a bad woman, not the heartless, mercenary, re- 
morseless vampire who knows only how to sway 
the passions of men. She is just a sweet, kind- 
hearted, ignorant girl, made to worship a man 


and to cook his food and to nurse his babies, 
overwhelmed by the torrent of her own emo- 
tional capacity. Evelyn Greer, the girl whose 
birth, education and natural graces of heart and 
mind fit her to be the wife of Clive Couper, 
M. P., is not a haughty, purse-proud, unfeeling 
woman of the world who would crush poor 


Couper is 


not the typical stage villain, or the stage weak- 


Sally with her scorn and contempt. 


ling. He is merely a decent sort of fellow wait- 
ing for a girl to come along and court hi 

Evelyn, who should have done it, was too emo- 
tionally immature, too well educated and too 
well bred to do it. It remained for poor Sally, 
who was neither educated nor immature, and 
whose misfortunes had cleared her of the fear 
of punishment which keeps many women in 
order, to call out the “ Tiger! Tiger!’ which 


lurked within his nature. 


P y HE author goes subtly into other phases of 
the affair. Sally, whose liaison with Couper 
threatens to cost him a career, and stands be- 


tween him and a mariage de convenance, never- 
theless is an incentive in his life to a fuller self- 


She—not 


The tie be- 


expression. She stops his drinking. 
consciously—rouses him to effort. 
tween them, originally entered into by the man 
in the exercise of the masculine right to sex 
indulgence, grows to be more than a physical 
one. It does involve some spiritual element. 
Sally’s refusal to accept money or help of any 
sort from her lover, the very lavishness with 
which she gives all and demands nothing, take 
the affair entirely out of the ordinary. 

To ignorant young girls, and to unthinking 
older women, the danger of the sort of love 
scenes depicted would lie in giving a false im- 


pression of irregular life. It would suggest that 
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men treat their mistresses with the same deli- 
cacy, the same refinements of feeling, that they 
do their wives and sweethearts. There is a 
prevailing feminine supposition to the contrary. 
It is one encouraged by male relatives. 

The “hole” in the fabric of Mr. Knobloch’s 
philosophy comes in the third act when Couper 
says “Damn you” to Sally when she tells him 
she is going to end their affair and marry the 
man in her own sphere of life, who will give her 
a home and his children to love and care for. 
He fell back on the masculine prerogative to de- 
mand something for which he would not pay. 
In the eyes of his friends, his affair with Sally 
yould cost him a career. He knew it cost him 
really nothing. He never once seemed to look 
upon himself as a man bound. But he looked 
upon Sally as bound—Sally, who had received 
neither the honors of the wife nor the evil 
gains of the courtesan, owed him a loyalty which 
he had never given and never would give to 
her. Her sacrifice—for she is, in reality, act- 
ing in accordance with the prayers of his best 
friend, who pointed out to her the harm she 
might do his public career—is rewarded with 
“Damn you.” 

No higher compliment has been paid to women 
by men playwrights than Mr. Knobloch pays 
in the fourth act when he lets the two women 
meet in the dismantled rooms of the dead man, 
and Evelyn, rising above the feminine jealousy 
and spitefulness which indicate women’s lack 

solidarity, delivers the dying messages of 
Couper to Sally. No cleaner or more tensely 
sad scene can be divined than that of Sally, left 
alone in the rooms which had witnessed the 
only joys she had ever known, which were 
fragrant with the memories of a great and un- 
selfish love. The curtain leaves her to her 
mute anguish among the possessions which are 
the only remaining physical manifestations of 
his tastes and personality. It is not a ranting 
grief, but a patient, courageous sorrow quite 
characteristic of the girl whose life, in all but 
one phase, had been only repression. 

And there you are! There is no moral, no 
particular solution, no quarrel with fate or so- 
ciety. It is quite up to date and yet a little bit 
Greek. And it is shocking or not, exactly as 
vou choose to look at it. 


M. H. F. 


Three Wise Fools 
66 HREE WISE FOOLS” is one of 
those dramatic efforts which please 
because they abound in homely touches of hu- 
man nature and are bristling with altruistic 
sentiment—one of those beloved triumphs of 
camouflage with which man deceives himself 
and revels in the contemplation of himself 
usurping the functions of Divine Providence. 
It is idealistic in conception, realistic in treat- 
ment. 
True to life? It is indeed. Nothing could 
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be truer than it is in the characters of the 
three old bachelors—the three wise fools, re- 
lapsing into an orgy of sentiment over a young 
woman whose personality—as indicated by play- 
wright and presentation—is most vividly ex- 
pressed in tears, squirms, embraces and trans- 
parent skirts. It presents man in his idealized 
role—the adoring, sentimentally reminiscent, in- 
dulgent protector of (young) femininity. Its 
fidelity to a time-honored conception of femin- 
ine worth is as complete as its devotion to a 
time-honored masculine ideal. Of course we 
laugh with them and at them, those three old 
bachelors who are so human and really and 
truly such fools. Furthermore, it is that most 
satisfactory of all laughs—where the tears brim 
upon the smiles. Emotions—not tense, rend 
ing, but gentle wave-like successions of mirth 
and pathos—succeed one another for the two 
hours which the play lasts. 

The play consists of a first and a third act 
of pure comedy—which is to say character 
study—interrupted by a second act of stereo- 
typed melodrama which hinges, as most melo- 
drama must, upon somebody’s weakness of 
character. In this case, it happens to be the 
young woman’s. Had Sidney Fairchild pos- 
sessed either brains or the essentials of a fine 
womanliness, she would not have remained in 
the home of her protectors without acquainting 
them with the fact that her father was a con- 
victed felon. All the beauties of bare shoulders, 
heaving bosom and dainty raiment ought not 
to obscure, and would not to women at least, 
the fact that Sidney Fairchild failed in the 
fundamentals of plain honor. But, had she not 


lone so, the author would have been out his 
second act, and the opportunity to exploit th« 
great feminine virtue of emotional loyalty. For 
in the hour of stress Sidney does what is politi 
cally described as “straddling” the dilemma. 
She blows the police whistle to prevent the 
crime and pilots the criminal to safety. These 
acts, in conjunction with a mule-like obstinacy 
in refusing a confidence which common decency 
demands, give rise to the misconceptions which 
permit the further display of character study in 
the third act. 

Claude Gillingwater in the role of Theodore 
Findley, the most crabbed and profane of the 
three bachelors, whose treatment and personal 
abuse of a self-respecting and elderly house- 
keeper, are calculated to make her means of 
earning her livelihood a hell to her, is, of course, 
the most sentimentally rejuvenated of the three. 
All the male parts are well taken, and—what 
is much more to the point—the management 
succeeded in harmonizing their physical make- 
up with their characterizations. The main de- 
fect is in the female part, which, weak in itself, 
is further weakened by Miss Menkin’s defici- 
ency of voice and lack of dramatic ability, as 
well as her orientalization of the part. Sidney 
is not an American woman’s ideal of woman. 

“Three Wise Fools,” having had a success- 
ful run in New York, will probably take to the 
road, if it is not already there. Whatever else 
it is, it is wholesome. By all means send the 
young people to it. It is absolutely hackneyed 
in its treatment of female character, but it sins 
more in omissions than in commissions. 


M. H. F. 
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OVERNOR SMITH of New York has 
G given great satisfaction to the women of 
the state in appointing Frances Perkins to the 
State Industrial Commission, and has shown 
good judgment in making his selection. Miss 
Perkins is a woman of brilliant capacity whose 
talents have long been specialized in the inter- 
ests of labor conditions. 

As State Industrial Commissioner, Miss Per- 
kins, who in private life is Mrs. Paul Wilson, 
wife of a former secretary to the late Mayor 
Mitchel, will receive the same pay, $8,000, as 
Lewis Nixon, the shipbuilder, appointed Super- 
intendent of Public Works, and Charles F. Rat- 
tigan, Democratic Jeader of Cayuga, who has 
been made Superintendent of State Prisons. 

There is, therefore, nothing niggardly in 
Governor Smith’s recognition of the avail- 
ability of the new woman voter as a public as- 
set, and his action is being highly commended 
by women of all political faiths as reflecting 
great credit upon the Democratic party as well 
as himself. 


HE Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
T ties reports that between October, 1917, 
and August, 1918, 10,363 prostitutes or inexpe- 
rienced young girls fallen into temptation have 
been under the care of its section to protect, 
women against moral dangers. By its activities 
“red light” districts near training camps have 
been done away with. 

Its report on another type of women shows 
that in fifty-four military areas no less than 
13,047 women They have 
been serving as cooks, clerks, librarians, tele- 


were employed. 


phone and telegraph operators, dietitians, nurses, 


waitresses, laundresses, seamstresses, chemists, 
or as representatives of the 
The num- 


bacteriologists, 
Red Cross or other organizations. 
bers in the individual camps have ranged from. 
4 or 5 to 2,365. 
on women camp workers was published just be- 


The Commission, whose report 


fore peacé was declared, urged the formation of 
an American W. A. A. C. S. 


ASED largely upon standards adopted by 
B the War Labor Policies Board for its war 
contracts the Women in Industry Service of the 
Federal Department of Labor recommends to 
state Legislatures a list of subjects for recon- 
struction legislation regulating women’s work. 
In respect to hours, the Service urges an 8-hour 
day, 48-hour week, with three-quarters of an 
hour for meals, ten-minute rest periods, Satur- 
day half holiday, one day’s ‘rest in seven, and 
no night work (10 p. m—6 a. m.). With 
respect to wages, the two standards are: (1) 
wages should be established on the basis of oc- 
cupation and not on the basis of sex. The 
minimum wage rate should cover the cost of 
living for dependents and not merely for the 
(2) Women doing the same work 
as men should receive the same wages, with 


individual. 


such proportionate increases as the men are re- 
ceiving in the same industry. Slight changes 
made in the process or in the arrangement of 
work should not be regarded as justifying a 
lower wage for a woman than for a man, 
unless statistics of production show that the 
output for the job in question is less when 
women are employed than when men are em- 
ployed. If a difference in output is demon- 
strated the difference in the wage rate shoyld 
be based upon the difference in production for 
the job as a whole and not determined arbi- 
trarily. 

In respect to working conditions, the pro- 
visions recommended cover adequate washing 
facilities, with individual towels, separate toilets 
kept in a clean condition; general cleanliness in 
the workroom; restrooms; proper ventilating 
and lighting; drinking water, with individual 























cups; the avoidance of continuous standing or 
sitting, with standardized seats adapted to the 
work, comfottable uniforms and caps, and very 
careful provisions against accident and fire. 

In line with these provisions for comfort and 
health are the forbidding of tenement work and 
the following standards on which it is proposed 
that a forbidden list of occupations for women 
shall be based: 
postures causing physical strain; 


(a) constant standing or other 
(b) the re- 
peated lifting of weights of 25 pounds or over 
or other abnormally fatiguing motions; (c) 
operation of mechanical devices requiring un- 
due strength; (d) exposure to heat over 8&0 
degrees; (e) exposure to dust, fumes, or other 
occupational poisons without adequate safe- 
guards; (f) work with poisons, such as lead, 
which have been proved to be more injurious 
to women, and their posterity, than to men. 

Special company workers charged with engag- 
ing workers and selecting those best fitted for 
the particular jobs supervising working condi- 
tions; a woman to look after the welfare of 
women employes, and shop committees for the 
adjustment of problems between employers and 
workers, are other recommendations of the 
service. 


HE Fourteenth National Child Labor Con- 

ference held in New York was an after- 
It did not consider the 
child labor and school problems created by the 


the-war conference. 


war, but it laid down a national program for 
child protection, the faithful following out of 
which would gradually straighten out the war 
results in over-work for children, neglect of 
education and increased juvenile delinquency. 
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The three planks in this platform for child pro- 
tection were Federal aid to elementary educa- 
tion, public measures for the protection of 
children’s health and a Federal Child Labor 
Law. 

To take the first step toward realization of 
the first plank, Dr. George D. Strayer. president 
of the National Education Association, urged 
the passage by Congress of the Hoke Smith 
Bill (Senate Bill No. 4987) which would pro- 
vide $100,000,000 annually of Federal money aid 
to the states for improving rural education, 
training teachers, combating illiteracy, promot- 
ing physical education and recreation, and 
Americanization, such aid to be in exactly the 
amount appropriated by the individual states. 

The sentiment of the conference was that 
this Federal grant to education would, among 
other desirable results, help the movement for 
raising the legal working age to sixteen years. 

The care of children’s health by public 
agencies, from infancy to factory age and 
beyond, was the subject of the second session 
of the conference. Dr. Lydia A. De Vilbiss 
described the Kansas Child Hygiene Bureau; 
other speakers, the oversight of health by school 
authorities, and Mr. George A. Hall, of the 
New York Child Labor Commission and Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, the protection of the working 


child’s health. 


HE third plank for child protection was a 

Federal Child Labor Law. To prove that 
only by such a law can the nation give equal pro- 
tection to all its children Miss Grace Abbott, 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau, showed that 
the minimum standards set by the Federal Law 
recently declared unconstitutional “served not 
only as a protection to the children in those 
states which fail to provide even that minimum, 
but also made possible the enactment and en- 
forcement of higher standards in states whose 
initiative has been checked by the competition 
of low standard states.” The enforcement of 
this law also served to show how grossly 
neglected the working children of some states 
are. ‘“ During the nine months the Child Labor 
Law was in force,” said Miss Abbott, “ cer- 
tificates of age were issued to 19,696 children 
between 14 and 16 years of age by officers of 
the Child Labor Division. Of this number 5,294 
were unable to sign their names legibly. The 
American theory is that a normal child wil! have 
completed the eighth grade by the time he is 
fourteen years of age. Of the 18,521 white 
children to whom working certificates were 
issued by the Children’s Bureau in the states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Mississippi, only 744 had reached 
or passed the eighth grade; of the 1,174 colored 
children, only forty had attained that standard.” 
The conference held that only a federal law is 
adequate to protect these children in states 
which have so low a standard of responsibility. 


Virginia, 


What She Resents 


6¢é HE American 
looking in politics. 


people are forward- 


This attitude very 
naturally results from our form of democratic 


representative government. Such a _ govern- 


ment opens wide the door of political oppor- 
tunity to every class of citizenship. In a very 
large sense, each individual is the architect of 
his own fortune under conditions nowhere else 
so favorable. He may rise to the highest posi- 
tions of influence, or he may go through life 


without influence. \Whatsoever he purposes in 


his heart to be, is for him to limit.’—Editorial, 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


T must be great to be a politician 
For a wise and forward-looking guy. 
For every voter knows 
If his ambition grows, 


The limit he can set for it’s the sky. 


li’e have been told that in this land of freedom 
Any man can rise as he desires. 

No one can say him nay 

As he hikes along his way 


To that goal to which his yearning soul aspires. 


I certainly would dislike to be a woman 
In a country that we say is democratic. 
It must be rather boring 
To watch the men a-soaring 


While her condition must perforce be static. 


It must be fierce to want to carve your fortune 
Lying right before you big as life; 
And then to have it said: 
“Why, just go right ahead, 
But you'll have to carve it, dear,* without the 
knife.” 


y Seite too, you know the ladies want to 
open 
The door that leads to opportunity. 
Of course the door is locked, 
And yet when they have knocked 
They're told: “Come in, but do not use the 
key.” 


They say this to the woman of ambition 
(There’s nothing, I am sure, could make ME 
madder.) 
“Why certainly aspire 
To climb a little higher 


Come up, my dear,* but do not use the ladder.” 


Now tell me, fellows, wouldn’t you get wrathy, 


And claim your bosses surely were the fools, 





* Note the kindly tone.—Ep. 
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If they told you not to shirk, 
Hurry up and do the work. 


But don’t you dare lay hands upon the tools? 


There’re chances for the man in old Virginia 
Who seeks them with the ballot in his fist. 
But I resent like hades 
The status of the ladies 
Who politically simply do®’t exist. 
ALIcE OverBEY TAYLOR. 


Richmond, Va. 
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Author of “ Paul’s Parliamentary Law” 
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Women’s Oversea Hospitals 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED—MONTH 
OF DECEMBER, 19158 


Reported by Emma Winner Rogers, ieeg 
( 


eS ST eee ee 
Oregon Suffrage Association................ 630.70 
Equal Suffrage Party of Georgia............ 382.00 
Woman’s Franchise League, Indiana Speier e:.«- 280.00 
Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. ...779.10 
Woman Citizen (Sale of Books)............ 15.64 
Des Moines Political Equality Club......... Bab 


Kansas Equal Suffrage Association.......... 
$2,156.88 


What Mrs. Faweett Can Claim 


HE papers of Great Britain are full of 
‘i praise of the women voters at the De- 
cember elections. Upon all occasions the oppo- 
sition insisted that women were indifferent and 
did not want to vote and that if the franchise 
were granted they would not take the trouble 
to go to the polls. 

Quite contrary to this prediction, the women 
turned out by the millions. The London Times 
which, like the New York Times, 
able heretofore to see the wisdom in the woman 
made the following com- 


has not been 
suffrage movement, 
ment: 

“ Whatever the motive which brought women 
to the polling booths, they demolished at one 
blow one of the stock arguments of the oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage. Mrs. Fawcett 
and other pioneers can fairly claim that the 
position they defended with such courage and 


conviction has been amply vindicated.” 


Personal 


RS. BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERT- 

SON HALE is to finish her work with 
the Food Administration, January 31, and start 
on a lecture tour of the East and Middle West 
which will last three months, under the man- 
agement of William B. Feakins. At the end 
of April she will go to England to prepare lec- 
“Reconstruction in England,“ ‘ The 
Labor Movement in England,” “ Post War Con- 
ditions of Women in England.” She will re- 


turn in June and speak during the summer in 


tures on 


Chautauquas. 


Yeo women occupied seats at the meet- 
ing of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in Chicago last week. They 


Josephine Corliss Preston of Washington, who 
held the proxy of S. A. Perkins, National Com- 


were Mrs. 


mitteeman from that state, and Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay of New York, who held the proxy 
of Herbert Parsons, National Committeeman 


from the Empire State. Nor were they figure- 


heads, either, their counsel being sought all 


through the proceedings. 
Mrs. Medill McCormick of 


of the Executive 


chairman 
of the 


a comprehensive report 


Illinois, 
Woman's Committee 
Republican party, read 
of plans for engaging the interest and employ- 
ing the talents of women in the national af- 
fairs of the party. 

Foremost among the formal proceedings of 
the meeting was a declaration in favor of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment. 


Illinois 


(Continued from page 691) 
an’s Club, Klio Kane County Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Kankakee Woman’s 
Club, Kenmore Club, Lady Montefiore Lodge 
No. 12, Lombard Woman’s Club, La Grange 
Woman’s Club, Lotus County Woman’s Club, 
Lake Woman’s Club, Lincoln Lodge, 
Martha Washington Club, Moss Mart Club, 
Mother’s Aid, Chicago Lying-in-Hospital and 
Dispensary, Maywood Catholic Woman’s Club, 
Mayfair Club, Maywood Twentieth 
Century Club, Mt. Carroll Woman’s Club, 
Neighborhood House Woman's Club, Neigh- 
borhood Club of Forest Park, National Ship 
of State, Neighborhood Civic Club of Oak 
Park, Norwegian Club, Nineteenth 
Century Club, Neighborhood House Club, Ot- 
Woman’s Club, Osteopathic Woman’s 
Club, Outlook Club—Peoria, Parkside Wom- 
an’s Club, Phyllis Wheatley Woman’s Club, 
Park, Mrs. Ella—Delegate at Large, Portage 
Park Woman’s Club, Peoria Woman’s Club, 
Park Manor Woman's Club, Park Ridge Wom- 


Association, 


View 


W oman’s 


W oman’s 


tawa 
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an’s Club, Ravenswood Woman’s Club, Rose. 
land Woman’s Club, Rest Haven—Sarah Green. 
baum Lodge No. 16, Rochelle Civic 
Riverside Woman's Club, River Forest Wom. 
an’s Club, Rock River Falls Woman’s Club 
Rogers Park Woman’s Club, Social Se 
League of Jewish Women, Scanlan School Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Sixth 
League, Sanitary District—Public 
mittee, Social Workers—lWVomen and Children 
in Industry Club, Seventh Ward Auxiliary, I]- 


Suffrage Association, Sez 


Council 


rye 


Association, Ward Civic 


A ffairs Com- 


linois Equal 


Ward District, Federation Women’s Clubs, Sy- “3 
Second District Illinois § 


Woman’s Club, 
Women’s Clubs, The Elgin Wom- 
The Woman’s Club of 
Woman's Club, Twenty-fourth lWar 
League, The Arche Club, The Clu 
of Berwyn, The Mothers’ Relief Association 0; 


camore 
Federation 
an’s Club, 


Austin, Tus 


cola 
Woman 


Chicago, Twenty-sixth Ward Civic League, Th 


Tuesday Club, Temple Judea Woman's Clut 
Teachers Club—Peoria, Teachers Fed- 
Tenth Congressional District U 


United 


¢ hi ago 
eration, 


Trade Union, Railway Auxiliary Clul 


University of Chicago Settlement Worker 
Universalist Church Woman's Club, Virden 
Woman’s Club, Woman’s Association of Con- 
merce, Woman’s Club of Harvey, Wicker Park 


Woman’s Clul 


Windsor Park 
U., West Side W. ( 


Woman’s Club, 


Woodlawn, W. C. T. 


U., Woman’s Club of Libertyville, Woman's 
Club of the Allied Drug Trade, Woman's Club 
of Clyde, Winnetka Woman’s Club, Woman’ 
Culture Club, Woman’s Protective Association 
Woman's Church Federation of Oak Park, 
Woman’s Club of Joliet, Woodstock Woman's 
Club, Women's Committee, State. Council of 
Defense, Woman's Club of Wilmette, Wom- 
an’s Club of Rock Island, Wilson, Mary Gay- 
nor, Delegate at Large, Woman’s Suburban 
Church Federation, Woman’s Medical Club 
Woman's Church Federation, West End Cath- 
olic League, Woman’s Catholic League, Wowm- 


Woman's Trade Union League 
Club, Woodlawn Study 
Auxiliary of the 
lief Society, Club of Moline, Wowm- 
an’s Department Club of Wheaton, Woman's 
Club of Hinsdale, Western Springs Woman's 
ClubsW. C. T. U. of Cook County, Woodlawn 
Woman’s Club. 
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Are You Familiar with the “Cleveland 
Street Car Case’? 











mI Women street car conductors were dismissed from the Cleveland 
: service by order of the War Labor Board at the demand of the 
- men in the service. They were dismissed without a hearing. 

" What are the merits of the case? 





The Woman Citizen will give 


First 





then The Women’s side 








The Men’s side 





See the issue of January 25 for the Men’s side. 
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The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U.S. A., retired) 


The Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen ‘instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 

Commander: I should say you had. 

Colonel: The Editor feels that way 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be _ success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest? 

Colonel: Yl tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“That's it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
special case): I'll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 

Colonel: You’re both good guess- 
ers. Of course I named The New 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has ay happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and _ he 
added that it not only sim- 
plified the articles, but 7 
solidified them and made ¢ 
them so authoritative Jf We. 
that he would be +> 914 
abie to follow out Z 
with safety his i mean 
plan to _ pub- i CO., Ine., 
lish the cortes A Publishers, 
of articles 449 Fo 
in book Aa New York Gis 
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The inference from the foregoing is plain. If Tue New INTERNATIONAL an garding the Bee. 


is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority 
on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value 


of the work to the public for general reference goes without 


saying. 


Find out how the work will serve you. Read the Coupon, 
at right; then sign and send it in when our free Illustrated 
80-page Book will be sent, together with full information 
about the present easy way to-place THE New INTER- / 


NATIONAL in your library. 
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